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it could, without incurring the suspicion of an attempt to
violate religion by the superior power of the ruling race,
venture upon reforms which the Government of India
could not even consider. Nevertheless, it was of little
use to enact laws which were clearly opposed to the
cherished customs of the people; little as public opinion
might be developed, there was in the people a potentiality
for passive resistance which could always make legis-
lation ineffective. When, therefore, such legislation was
undertaken, it was necessary to ensure that it: would
satisfy one of two conditions: cither it must lead the people
by endeavouring to persuade them of the evil of their
ways, or it must follow the people by ministering to an
expressed desire. In such circumstances the administra-
tion of such laws became a delicate matter. We can
hardly be surprised if the philosophy of Government which
thus came to them in the form of disconnected orders,
seemed to the executive officers of Government at times
bewildering and inconsistent. If, on the one hand, they
were told to enforce the social laws in such a way as 'to
impress the salutary effects of obeying these laws upon
the minds of the people', without being in any way
oppressive, on the other, they were warned that laws and
rules often fail because they are not carried out with just
severity".

There was, of course, no real inconsistency- The in-
junction to be mild applied only to social legislation; the
injunction to be severe was of more general application.
But one seems to detect in these orders signs of violent
oscillations in the State from one extreme to the other.
The inference may., however, be unjust, for it will be
remembered that these general reflections arose out: of
particular cases; they were to be interpreted in a rational
manner as an expression of the general policy of the Ruler,
and were not intended to supplant the exercise of a reason-